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TO ADVERTISERS. 





On Monday next, Tue TaTter will begin to admit Advertisements, but 
under such an arrangement of its letter-press as will take nothing from 
the reader. 

This opportunity may be particularly worthy the attention of those who 
deal in commodities conducive in any way to the Graces of Life, whether 
intellectual or external, such as Books, Music, Paintings, Engravings, 
Sculpture, Apparel, Jewellery, or any kind of Fancy Article; in 
short, anything connected with habits of elegance and refinement. 


The space of Tur Tater devoted to this purpose will be of necessity a 
great deal smaller than in other Daily Papers, so that every ApverTIsE- 
ment will be sure of being seen; and Advertisers will bear in mind, 
that as the readers of the paper consist of Play-goers, Men of Leisure, 
Actors and Actresses, Accomplished Women in general, the Lovers of 
Books, Music, &c., and other cultivators of social intercourse and amuse- 
ment, they form the very description of persons who are the most likely 
to repay the use made of its columns. 


Advertisements received at the Tatter Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
also by Mr G. Reynett, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 
Office, 42 Chancery lane; and by Messrs C. and W. Reyne tr, at the 
Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 








GorTon’s TopocrapnicaL Dictionary.—A Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Great Britain and Ireland, compiled from Local 
Information, and the most recent Official Authorities. By John 
Gorton, Editor of the General Biographical Dictionary. The Trish 
and Welsh Articles by J. H. Wright, M.A. Professor of Anti- 
quities, &e. &e. 
graved hy Sidney Hall. 


In Three Volumes. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Vol. I, pp. 739. 
Tus is a great improvement upon the publications known by the 
name of Gazetteers. It has severnl novel points of utility for 
reference; its type is both solid and clear; its maps remarkably 
entitled to the same eulogy; and the spirit of its information on a 
par with that of the times. In short, it has not dishonored the 
name of its Editor; and may, and we have no doubt will, stand by 
the side of his excellent “ Biographical Dictionary,” as a standard 
book of reference, uniting the convenience of smaller works of the 
sort, with the carefulness, and (for all general purposes) the com- 
prehensiveness of larger. 

It is but justice to the Editor to quote a few passages from his 
preface, in order to show the industry and good conscience with 
which he has executed his compilation, and to give the reader a 
proper idea of the exclusive advantages that are to be found in this 
New Topographical Dictionary. 

‘The Editor, says the Preface, * may be allowed to observe, 
that he has sought to condense as much general information as 
possible, in the smallest compass in which it could be clearly con- 
veyed; to obtain access to the best information in his power, in- 
cluding a direct correspondence with places of importance ; and 
finally, to form a convenient manual for the parlour book-case 
appertaining to every rank in life; to be always at hand for imme- 
diate reference, and not unfrequently of sufficient authority to 
supersede the necessity of application to more voluminous sources 
of information 

‘In the accomplishment of this task, some errors will inadvert- 
ently occur, whatever system be adopted, or attention bestowed. 
The sources of misconception are at the same time not very 
humerous, but instances occur in which no exertion or industry 
will suffice to produce a total exclusion of ambiguity. This chiefly 
relates to places of which the population-returns make no mention, 
because the number of inhabitants is not specifically stated, but 
eluded in that of the parish or other larger division, with 
which it may be directly or arbitrarily connected; neither is there 
‘ty authority or authorities that can be altogether depended 
upon in this respect. A separate alphabet of these places, stating 
tame, parish, hundred, and county, will form, however, a portion 
of the Appendix, which will also rectify and explain all the dis- 





| 





covered omissions and inaccuracies which have been committed in 
the course of the undertaking.’ —P. 8. 

With regard to the peculiar features of the work, the Preface 
tells us “ that there is none, either upon a smali or a large scale, 
which, with equal particularity and comprehensiveness, has thrown 
the whole of Great Britain, Ireland, and their insular dependencies, 
under one general alphabet, in such a manner as to forfeit not a single 
henefit derivable from their separation. Even if it be admitted, that 
the locality of a place, so far as relates to its situation in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, be seldom unknown, the liability of referring 
to the wrong alphabet is of continual recurrence, to the occasional! 
consumption both of time and temper; while, where uncertainty 
may exist as to the portion of the United Kingdom, in which the 
place sought for is situated, the advantage is obvious and une- 
quivocal” * * * * A second peculiarity of arrangement, npon 
which a new Topographical Dictionary may advance some claim to 
novelty and ability, consists in the selection of such particulars to 
form a heading to each article, as may frequently form the sole object 
of occasional reference; such as distance, post-town, markets, fairs, 
population,” &c. * * * Another point is ‘ the attention paid 
to exactitude in the topographical locality of each place, as distin- 
guished from the general one. Many points of business may be 
determined and governed by trustworthy accuracy, in this respect, 
especially in the office of the lawyer; and not unfrequently in that 
of the merchant or trader; seeing that especial customs sometimes 
belong to particular districts, as respects tolls and other matters, by 
which their transactions may be materially guided. The population 
and other Parliamentary returns which have become so abundant of 
late years, supply many additional facilities in this direction, of 
which it has been endeavoured to make a proper use.’ 

Speaking of the ecclesiastical divisions of the country, especially 
as regards parish livings and their patronage, the Editor says, ‘ To 
a certain degree, the clergy claim the same privilege of being silent as 
to their extent of property as other people ; and while this reasoning 


+ ‘ | is deemed correct by the Government and Legislature, little more 
With fifty-two Quarto Maps, Drawn and En- | : , 


can be done than to repeat the old nominal valuations, except, 
when Parliamentary aid having become necessary, it could only be 
obtained by a disclosure of the paucity of remuneration, which had 
led to the appeal.’ 

Mr Gorton lays great stress on the assistance he has received in 
the topography of Wales. Of poor Ireland, destined to be unhappy 
in all her particulars, it is said that so much laxity and inaccuracy 
has prevailed in relation to the minor branches of her topography 
‘ that all approximation to correctness must be accounted as so 
much gained from mist and obscurity.’ 

As a good specimen of the work, we will select an account of a 
town not uninteresting in itself, but made a prominent object at 
present by a circumstance now taking place, which has brought its 
Parliamentary character forward in all the lustre of rottenness. 
Among the boroughs proposed by Lord John Russell to be disfran- 
chised, is the renowned one (capitally named) of 

‘ BOROUGHBRIDGE, West Riding, County of York. 

* London, 206 m. NNW. York, 17 m. NW. 

‘ Ripon, 6m. SE. Population, 860. Market day, Saturday. 

‘Fairs, April 27 and 28, for horned cattle and sheep; 
June 22 and 23, ditto, with horses and hard-ware; and 
October 23, horned cattle and sheep. Members of 
Parliament, 2. 

‘ A borough, market-town, and township in the parish of Ald- 
borough, in the wapentake of Clare, situate on the south bank of 
the river Ure, over which there is a stone bridge. The houses are 
well built, and the town possesses many good inns; its consequence 
having originated in its position as a thoroughfare on the great 
north road, from which, and from its manufacture of hard-ware, 
the principal business of the inhabitants is still derived. It early 
obtained a market, and in 1577 was constituted a borough, with the 
privilege of sending two members to Parliament. The right of 
clection is in the burgage-holders, who are nominally between 
seventy and eighty; but the appointment of the two members is 
actually enjoyed by the Duke of Neweastle ; returning officer, the 
bailiff of that nobleman, who also governs the town. Borough- 
bridge is a chapelry to the parish of Aldborough ; living, a curacy, 
in the archdeaconry of Richmond, and diocese of Chester ; annexed 
to the vicarage of the northern church. About half a mile south of 
the town are three stupendous obelisks, called the Arrows, respec- 
tively, eighteen, twenty-two and a half, and twenty-two feet high, 
and each computed to weigh from thirty to thirty-six tons. T! 
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are formed of coarse rag-stones, and a great diversity of opinions 
exist among the antiquaries as to the purpose for which they were 
erected, and by whom. The major part of these authorities, how- 
ever, assign them to the Romans; and deem them the metas, or 
stones round which the chariots were turned in the chariot races. 
In the year 1321 a sanguinary battle was fought near this place, 
between the forces of Edward II and the insurrectionary barons, 
headed by the Earl of Leicester, in which the latter were defeated, 
and the Earl and several more noblemen taken prisoners, and exe- 
cuted. Here are annual races.’—P. 251. 


We add an account of a little town in Westmoreland, now be- 
come. interesting upon a very different score :— 


* BROUGHAM, or BURGHAM, co. Westmoreland. 
P. T. Penrith (283) 2m. SE. Pop. 143. 

‘ A parish and township in West ward; living, a rectory in the 
arch-deaconry and diocese of Carlisle ; valued in K. B. 16/. 10s. 744d. ; 
church ded. to St Wilfred; patron (1829) the Earl of Thanet. 
Brougham Castle, a majestic and venerable pile, is situated on 
a woody eminence, at the confluence of the Eamont and Lowther 
rivers, a mile from Penrith, on the site of the Norman station 
Brouvoniacum. It is of Roman architecture, and was built by the 
Veteriponts and Cliffords, and last repaired by the celebrated Anne 
(Clifford) Dowager Countess of Pembroke in 1651: since which it 
has been not only left to decay, but a part of the materials have been 
appropriated to the erection of farm-houses. Near this castle is 
the lofty pillar, with a lengthy inscription, recording the parting of 
the above spirited Peeress, with her mother, the Countess of Cum- 
berland ; in memory whereof she left 4/. per annum to the poor of 
Brougham for ever, to be distributed every second day of April, 
“ on the stone hereby.” ” 





Speaking of Brougham Hall, the seat of “ the eminent writer, 
‘lawyer, and orator,’ who now presides in the House of Lords, the 
article adds,— 

‘It was at a very early period the property of the family of 
Brougham, but was divided and carried away into different families 
by the marriages of co-heiresses, until ultimately re-united in one 
individual, whose daughter sold it to John Brougham, Esq. a de- 
scendant of the original family, by which curious combination of 
circumstances, the estate has been restored, not only to the pos- 
terity, but to the name of its ancient possessors.’—P. 306. 

Our only objection to the New Topographical Dictionary, (and 
this may be peculiar to ourselves, and might have demanded a total 
alteration of the plan to remove it), is that the little interesting 
circumstances scattered here and there, connected with literature 





the early part of his life ; but meeting with little practice, he deter. 
mined to leave the town, because, as he jocosely declared, “ a man 
could neither live nor die in it.” ’ 


Having alluded in the course of our article, to a remarkable pub- 
lic event now in progress, we cannot but seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of congratulating upon it all the lovers of Reform. Great 
good must come of it, however it may terminate in the immediate 
spot where it originates. We are greatly surprised at its origina. 
tors: we enjoy exceedingly the dismay of its opponents: and 
though we cannot suppose that its authors can contemplate the 
whole of its consequences (which, if they did, would exalt them stil] 
higher in our opinion), yet we feel perfectly certain, that if anything 
could save the Tories themselves from losing their share of aristo- 
cratical ascendancy, it would be a measure resembling this very 
one. Far should we be from entertaining so favourable an opinion 
of it, if such were likely to be the case: but of all their forlorn 
hopes (if they really understood on what to found them)—this, we 
are persuaded, would be the only one, which could give them even 
the semblance of such a chance. Their expectation of making any- 
thing like a stand, was, and is ridiculous; and, we now trust, will 
not prove something worse: but they were right in thinking that 
one concession would produce more. It will produce, we believe, 
just as many concessions as it ought; and among others will be 
that of the Ballot,—an institution, which, in any Parliament pretend- 
ing to go upon grounds of reason, or not flagrantly daring to sophis- 
ticate, might be irresistibly brought forward upon the ground of 
their own use of it. They find it necessary for their own interior 
purposes. With what face could they deny it to the people ? 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.””— Tillotson. 








Nonitity.—For democracies, they need it not [nobility]; and 
they are commonly more quiet and less subject to sedition, than 
where there are strips of nobles; for men’s eyes are upon the 
business, and not upon the persons; or if upon the persons, it is 
for the business’ sake, as fittest, and not for flags and pedigree. 





and antiquities, tempt us to wish that there were more of them. 
But we are insatiate in these matters. Under the head of Bethnal 
Green, for instance, we are told that “ the well known ballad of 
the ‘ Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green’ was written in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and founded on a legend, recording the supposed adven- 
tures of Henry de Montford, son of the famous Earl of Leicester, 
who lost his life at the Battle of Evesham, in the reign of Henry 
the Third. This story is a great favourite with the inhabitants ; 
and the blind beggar not only forms a well known sign, but is 
painted upon the staff of the parish beadles.”—-Now here we would 
at least have had a taste of the ballad, if not the whole of it. 

So at ‘ Cumnor,’ in Berkshire, the scene of the catastrophe in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ‘ Kenilworth, we would have had the 
pretty picturesque commencement of Mickle’s ballad. We forget 
the first line, but we remember the landscape so beautifully touched 
in the remainder :— 

‘ The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.’ 

At Alloway in Ayrshire, we would have had a piece of Tam 0’ 
Shanter, a production which the Editor has not forgotten, At 
Ailsa, we desiderated the fine sonnet of Mr Keats, addressed to 
Ailsa Rock, beginning 

‘ Hearken, thou craggy ocean pyramid :’ 


and at Banbury, the cakes and religion of which are duly recorded, | 


we would have found Drunken Barnaby’s memento :— 
* To Banbury came I (O profane one! ) 
Where I saw a Puritane one, 
Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.’ 


We see the Switzers last well, notwithstanding their diversity of 
| religion and of cantons; for Uriuiry is their bond, and not respects. 
| Bacon. 


Napoveon’s Learning Eneiisn.—During dinner, the Enm- 
| peror described to us the contents of some French (query English) 
| papers, which he had by him, and which he said, gave an account 
of the shipwreck of La Perouse, his different adventures, his 
death, and his journal, &c. The narrative consisted of most curi- 
ous, striking, and romantic details, and interested us exceedingly. 
The Emperor observed how highly our curiosity was excited, and 
| then burst into a fit of laughter. This story was nothing but an 
| impromptu of his own, which he said he had invented merely to 
show us the progress he had made in English.— Las Casas’ 


Journdl, 


Dr Pocock, THE TRAVELLER.—That celebrated oriental tra- 
veller and author was a man of mild manners and primitive simpli- 
city. Having given the world a full detail of his researches in Egypt, 
he seemed to hold himself excused from saying anything more about 
them, and observed m general an obdurate taciturnity. In his 
carriage and deportment he appeared to have contracted something 
of the Arab character, yet there was no austerity in his silence, and 
though his air was solemn, his temper was serene. When we were 
on our road to Ireland, I saw from the windows of the inn at 
Daventry, a cavalcade of horsemen approaching on a gentle trot, 
headed by an elderly chief in clerical attire, who was followed by 
five servants at distances geometrically measured and most pre- 
cisely maintained, and who upon entering the inn proved to be this 
distinguished prelate, conducting his horde with the phlegmatic 
patience of a Schiek.—Crmnberland’s Memoirs. 











Mr Bentuam.—As contemporaries seem designed to keep pace 
| with one another in intellect, no less than in manners, every one 
who rushes on far beyond the ranks, or exhibits any very strong 
desire to do so, is naturally viewed from that moment with susp! 
cion, at least, if not with envy and aversion. His constitutional 
vigour and alacrity receive the name of affectation, and instead of 
being considered a great man, he is sometimes regarded as a moun- 


Nay, at Ballyspellin, ‘ the Spa (says the work) so celebrated in | tebank. This has happened in our own age. When Mr Bentham 
the verses of Dr Sheridan and Dean Swift” we would have taken | Published his Defence of Usury, almost fifty years ago, he was 
. « a > 


at least the Doctor’s closing stanza :— 
‘ My rhymes are gone; I think I’ve none, 
Unless I should bring hell in ; 
But since I’m here, to heav’n so near, 
I can’t at Ballyspellin.’ 


treated as a visionary, and his notions were despised. Time went 
on, and in the course of thirty or forty years, some few came up 
with Mr Bentham’s position, and found it no longer so absurd as It 
had appeared through the mists of distance. Meanwhile, the phi- 
losopher was stretching away before them, inventing and discover- 
ing, and still appearing in his new positions as ludicrous as 1 the 
matter of usury. When they overtake him again, they may again 


At Dorchester is a pleasant anecdote of Arbuthnot :— Dr Ar- | find him rational ; and, meantime, he can wait—St John’s Anatomy 
buthnot, the friend of Swift and Pope, settled here as a physician in | of Society. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drory Lane.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—And the Pantomime. 


Covent GarpgN. — Much Ado About Nothing.—Married Lovers.—And The 
Omnibus. 





QUEEN’s THEATRE. 

AFTER so many disappointments in minor pieces, we are glad to 
have found one a little more in the usual sprightly fashion. We 
began to think the vintage of light wines was failing. The new 
musical entertainment produced here last night, entitled “ Mrs G.,” 
is a translation, we understand, by Mr Barnett, from a French 
piece called Madame Gregoire. The English title announces a 
scene in England; but the locality of the original is retained at 
some expense to consistency, for the sake of the piquant initial ; 
and we are not disposed to quarrel with the arrangement, consider- 
ing the little veracities that are so often of necessity sacrificed to 
the production of stage effect. 

The plot turns upon the ancient story of a woman’s inviting 
several of her lovers to an assignation, at the same spot and 
at the same hour, and exposing them. Madame Gregoire, 
alias Mrs G. (Mrs Guover), is the jolly middle-aged land- 
lady of the Golden Pippin, who has an establishment hand- 
some enough to make people fall in love with her, and a face 
equally sufficient to warrant their laying the passion to a different 
Monsieur Timide Tendre (Mr Smrtru) attacks her (if he 
can be said to attack); Monsieur Alexis Chassée (Mr Forester) 
attacks her with his two legs, being a dancing-master; Monsieur 
Perigorge (Mr Munroe) attacks her, with his middle-aged wig and 
gruffness; and Monsieur Achilles Belle-rose, Serjeant of the Garde 
de Corps (Mr J. Russet) attacks her with his military renown, 
and his name uniting heroism and sweetness. 


account. 


Mrs G. is secretly 
inclined to the Serjeant, who suspects it, and who being willing to 
marry the jolly hostess, secretly invites himself, without asking, to 
her apartment. To this same apartment comes, in a short time, 
M. Timide Tendre, with a bottle of wine in each hand, a patch over 
his left eye, and a wooden leg under his left knee,—the disguise 
under which Madame has invited him to come and see her, with the 
understanding that he is to personate a husband of her’s, who 
she says is coming home from the wars in that state. The 
Serjeant begins drinking the wine of M. Timide, and con- 
trives to huff him out of the house; after which he goes 
behind a curtained bed, and being overcome with his drink, 
lies down and sleeps. There enters then another phenomenon, 
in the like condition with Tendre; to wit, M. Perigorge, who 
has scarcely announced himself to the servant, as the expected 
husband, when a third arrives, in the person of M. Chassée. These 
two patch-eyed and wooden-legged gentlemen take one another for 
the real man, and are cursing their stars, and wondering at each 
other’s forbearance, when the fair object of their passion comes in; 
and pretending, as she stands behind them, to recognise her long 
absent spouse, entreats him—(they do not know which)—to come 
to her arms. Finding her call not responded to, she has a violent fit. 
The humanity of one of them induces him to turn about, and 
approach her. ‘“‘ Go (she groans aside) into the room on the left.” 
He vanishes. The other approaches. “Go (she says to him) into 
the room on the right.’ Away skips Jf. Chassée. The wives of 
these two gentlemen, also by appointment, then come in : the candles 
are put out; the husbands are called back, and have their wives’ 
hands put into theirs with encouraging words, whispered by the fair 
deceiver, as if in her own person, she all the while protesting that 
they are doing their own handsome wives injustice. They grasp 
the blessing, praising the kind giver, and saying that their wives are 
nothing to her. The candles then are suddenly brought in, neigh- 
bours and soldiers pour in likewise (brought by the resentful 
Monsieur Timide), and the ladies are made triumphant. 


A perplexity however suddenly arises. The somewhat too 





rejoicing virtue of Madame Gregoire is threatened with the resent- 
ment of the Gods. A snore, to the consternation of all present, is 
heard from the bed! The curtains are drawn, and the gallant 
Serjeant is found stretched on the hitherto unsullied down of 
Madame Gregoire. Madame bursts into tears, and says she “ should 
not have thought it of the Serjeant.”” What is to be done? The 
gallant soldier seizes the opportunity for a coup de main, and whis- 
pers her, that no hope remains for her reputation, unless she de- 
clares herself married. She does so, and the Golden Pippin is won. 

Mrs Gover plays her part remarkably well ; looks it to the life ; 
and laughs, and goes into fits, with a relish equally suitable to the 
gaiety of her embonpoint. The way in which she reads a simple- 
ton’s letter in verse, and hinders its real dullness from palling upon 
the audience, by mixing it up with her laughter as she proceeds, is 
admirable; and completely did what it intended. Mr Forresver, 
as M. Chassée, was very good in the legs. His countenance, when 
they had nothing to do, was not quite so effective. Mr J. Russext, 
we should think, by his name (Achilles Belle-rose) hardly puts 
sufficient sweetness into his strength. But a song which he sings 
to the Tyrolese air, at present so popular about the streets (in 
Hofer, we believe), has a very ludicrous effect. That up and 
down, gargling sort of passage, which forms the burden of the ori- 
ginal, is made to fall on the initial, in the words “ Mrs G, ;” and 
being somewhat fantastic and mystical in itself, is pleasantly mocked 
by being rolled about on the single letter. 

The theatre deserves great praise for the way in which the piece 
is got up. The costume of the reign of Louis XV is preserved to 
a nicety; and the new and selected music by Mr Harroway is not 
unworthy of its French character. Among the airs, is the pretty 
and striking one of Prenez garde. eS 





MISTAKING ONE’S TALENT.—Racine had a great desire to be 
thought a courtier, but he did not know the way. The king seeing 
him one day walking with M. de Cavoye, said, there are two men 
whom I often see walking together, and I guess the reason. Ca- 
voye with Racine fancies himself a wit, Racine with Cavoye fan- 
cies himself a courtier. 


“Great Wits To MADNESS SURE ARE NEAR ALLIED.””—One of 
the oddities of Mezerai, the historian, was that of writing always by 


| candle-light, even in the middle of the day in the height of summer ; 


and as if he was fully persuaded that the world had no sun to light it, 
he never failed to see his visitors to the street-door, bearing a candle 
in his hand. 


Tue GENERAL Out-GENERALLED.—General W—— was in the 
habit of recounting the following circumstance with great glee, as 
having happened to himself whilst in Canada. Having, one win- 
ter’s day, gone a little distance to dine with a friend, and there 
meeting with a party of merry fe!lows, the General, who was no 
enemy to his bottle, made it rather late before he returned to his 
quarters, and had moreover either forgotten, or not provided him- 
self with the pass-word for the night. But as even this did not 
occur to him until challenged by the sentinel, he demanded a par- 
ley, and stating who he was, found no difficulty whatever in pre- 
vailing on the latter (a raw Irish recruit, and who was, besides, well 
acquainted with the general’s person) to let him pass. So far all 
went well. But the General had, like many other men, a little 
bit of a foible, which was, when he had taken a glass, to fancy 
himself a rather smart officer; and wished to impress the same 
notion on the poor sentinel. No sooner, therefore, had he received 
permission to enter the wicket, than he turned on the soldier in a 
violent rage, and demanded how the d—d rascal dare let any one 
pass without the parole, &c. adding at the same time, that as sure 
as he was alive, he would have him tried and flogged next 
morning. In vain did the poor Irishman beg his Honour’s par- 
don, and humbly urge that he could not keep his ‘ ‘ Gin’ral 
shivering in the could sich a bitter night, and he knowing him al! 
the while:” but nothing could pacify the gallant officer; punished 
he must be. The soldier finding all his arguments lost on the 
determined martinet, stopt short all at once, and thus accosted 
him, “ And ye’ll flog me, Gin’ral, for not keeping ye here to perish 
in the could? ye’ll flog me ?”—* That will I,” said the General, 
so sure as my name is W——.” “ Och, but you wont thin,” said 
the soldier (bringing his musket to the charge, with his bayonet 
at the officer’s breast) “ bide ye there, Gin’ral; by Jasus, ye’re not 
gone yet;” and very deliberately marched the General into the 
sentry box, where, in spite of all his protestations, that he only 
meant to frighten a young recruit, and that, so far from harming, he 
would reward him, &c. the inexorable fellow “rh him, for two of 
the longest and coldest hours he had spent in his life, till finally 
relieved by the rounds.—From a Correspondent. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 











a Gem Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 


SELECTION OF MUSIC. WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
(Adapted by Mr Macreapy.] 





From the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, C. M. Von Weber, Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT. Ide Stialenhei im, Miss FAUCIT. 
Winter, Martini, Guglielmi, Spontini, Rossini, &c. Werner, Mr MABRE \DY. Ulric, Mr WALLACK Gabdr, Mr COOPER. 
: Baron occa Mr H. WALLACK. Fritz Mr YOUNGE, 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bisnorp. Otto, Mr COHE Henric, Mr SALTER : Eric, Mr C. JONES, 
Paar I. ; Idenstel in, Mr W. BENNETT. Rodolph, Mr COOKE. 
Sphor’s Grand Overture to ‘ Pietro Von Abano.’ Arnheim, Mr FENTON. Meister, Mr EATON Ludwig, Mr CATHIE. 


git : 5 1 
First time at these Performances. Beethoven's ‘ Benedictus. Herman, Mr S. JON ES 


. : . . Teer " . CR > = 
Quartetto, Miss BYFELD, Miss RUSSELL. Mr T.COOKE, Mr PHILLIPS, After which will be exhibited the splendia 






































‘ and Chorus. " z DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr STaNnPIELD. 
J. Eybler’s New Grand Offertorium. Double Chorus. ‘ Timebunt gentes. The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
Recit. Mr BRAHAM, ‘< O loss of sight,’ and Air, ‘ Total Eclipse.’ (Samson.) OF THE SI MPLON., 
Handel. | Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 0 
Recit. and Air, Miss PATON, ‘ Ye sacred Priests.” - - - Handel. | a oy Some | Fo bol Simplon.— Gallery of ~ gl {vi ith the 
a ome 3 : i s —The Grand Galle c hrough a so rock 596 long.— 
Air, Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Lascia Amor.’ (Orlando.) - - - - - Handel. Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean ‘iia. 
Oboe and Bassoon Obligato, Mr PEIN and Mr GODFREY. 
Aria, Mr SINCLAIR, *« Fra un istante.” - - - - - - Rossini. After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, entitled T 
Air, Mrs WAYLETT, ‘ The Hymn of Eve.’ - - - Dr Arne. DECORUM ; OR, VERY SUSPICIOUS 
Recit. and Air, Miss BRUCE, ‘ On mighty pens.’ (Creation.) - Haydn. The principal Characters b& Mrs Faucit, Mrs Orger, Mrs C. Jones, Miss Faucit, 
Hymn, Miss HUGHES, ‘ Landate Dominum.’ From a Vesper. (MS.) - Mozart. Mr Farren, Mr Harley, Mr Howard, and Mr Salter. 
Quartetto, Miss PATON, Miss BYFELD, Mr BRAHAM, and Mr PHILLIPS, 
* Cielo il mio labbro.’ (Biancae Faliero.) - - Rossini. 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ Come, ever smiling liberty.’ - Zz Handel. TH EA TRE ROY AL, COVENT GA KDEN. 
Grand Scene, Mr BRAHAM, [by Desire) ‘Oh! ’tis a glorious sight to see. T 
(Oberon). - - C. M. Von Weber. 2 
The Grand Finale from Rossini’s ¢ Guill: aume Tell,’ ‘The tramp of many feet The Comedy of 
advancing.’ The Solo parts by Mrs BEDFORD, Miss RUSSELL, val _ y on 
Mr SINCLAIR, Mr PHILLIPS, Mr BEDFORD, &c. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
[By W. SHAKSPEARE.] 
At the End of the First Part, a Concerto on the Violoncello. By Mr LINDLEY. Hero, Miss TAYLOR. Beatrice, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Ursula, Mrs DALY. Margaret, Mrs BROW XN. 
Parr Il. Benedick, Mr C. KEM BLE, Leonato, Mr WARDE. 
2 ee sey Don Pedro, MrG. BENNETT. Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
Spontini’s Grand Overture to ‘ Olympia. Antonio, Mr BARTLEY. Count Claudio, Mr ABBOTT. 
Duetto, Miss PEARSON and Miss RUSSELL, ¢ Giorno,’ (From Semiramide.) Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. Verges, Mr KEELEY. 
Rossini. Borachio, Mr BAKER. Conrad, Mr HOLL. Balthazar, Mr HENRY. A 
Bravura, ‘ Plume thy wings again love.’ - - A. Lee. e oo pd told Seacoal, Mr a poe “ 
Air, ‘ Can I my love resign.’ - - - A. Lee. : atcake, Mr th ae Lorenzo, Mr RW . ; 
~ In Act Il. A MASQUERADE, And Stevens’s Glee of “ Sigh n¢ e, Ladies.” 
Grand Trio, Mr SINCLAIR, Mr BEDFORD, and Mr PHILLIPS, «When our | si’ ee ee, eee eee 
Tyrol.’ (Guillaume Tell-) - Rossini. To conclude with a New —_ itic Drama, called 
New Ballad, Mrs W AY LETT, ‘ My Jamie is far on the sea,’ (composed for her.) ver < 
’ Rr \ , J 
Duet, Mr BRAHAM and Mr PHILLIPS, ¢ 1, my dear, was born to-day.’ THE x OMANCE OI % A DAY re 
Travers. Th > Musi ’ by H. R. Bish« p- 
Echo Song, Miss S. PHILUIPS, ‘ What airy sound.’ - Bishop. | Sophia Walstei in, Miss Forde. Liese, Miss E. Tree. Therise, Miss: P. Hoste. 
Recit. and Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ Abercrombie.’ Braham. Adol; hy Count latfen, Mrs ibbs. Karoline Klaffen, Miss } . Cawse 
aughing Terzettino, Miss HUGHES, MrSINCIAIR, and Mr PHILLIPS a, Ses ee, eee, General Kiewit chad 
ae cen Vadasi via di qua.’ - ‘ =ihe Martini. sisi ™ oles a —— ong Mr Bla _ ho a Ninel Unt "Kilad and, in = “s Pe 4 
" . ‘ —— = ) tz, cnare 3 mp l 
Recit. ed Aria, Miss PATON, ‘ Ah! compir.’ - - Guglielmi. Violin Obligato, Paul Richter, Miss Taylor chars, > eet os ley. 
Mr OURY. cr, wlss Laylor. , ii 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ The misletoe bough.’ : _ 1 
Glee, Mrs WAYLETT, Mr HORN, Mr T. COOKE, Mr ROBINSON, and ee a 
Mr BEDFORD, ‘ Whois Sylvia.’ - - Ravenscroft and Morley. p | THEATRE ROYA L. ADELPHI. < 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ The Ray of Hope.’ - - Bishop. ae 
Gerwan Bacchanalian Song, Mr PHILLIPS, ¢ Reicht mir nectar.’ C.VonWeitcheld. | An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called I 
Trio, {by Request] Mrs WAYLETT, Miss HARRINGTON, and Mr BEDFORD, | mer ING > pour De AN , ) a 
‘The Chough and Crow,” and Chorus. - - Bishop. THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHR LOPE, 
Mrs Rappeikotf, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. b 
Parr Ill. Elizabeth, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs DALY. a 
ini’s Ov > ‘la Ga: atin? Astragalus, Mr YATES. ; 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘1a Gazza Ladra. John Rappelkof’, Mr MATHEWS Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. a 
Ballad, Mrs WAYLETT. Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. | 
Air, Miss PATON, [by Desire} ‘ Should he upbraid.’ - - - Bishop. fans, Mr O. SMITH. d 
Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘The Bay of Biscay.’ ae sk a 0 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘The Moon is on the Hill’ - Welsh. Aner IND INTENTIONS | 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ Gardez vous,’ and Chorus. .- - - - - Auber. } ) e. Miss Dalv a Mies \ “ae G a ee . W 
7 bees ee . ‘Misten te thee cee? Be | Mrs Rosemore, iss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings. tl 
Air, Miss ¢ RAW FORD, A a oe ee Latitat, MrS. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanweil, Mr Mathews. 
finale, Grand Double Chorus. ‘ He gave them Hailstones.’ (Israel in Egypt.) st 
Haudel. To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called T 
| BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. 
| The Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. n 
’ ,aern . , . The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 
_ HE A I R E ROY AL ADELPHI. | Mr Yates, Mr Downe, Mr J. Reeve, Mr Sanders, Mr Charles, Mr Wisp, e 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, el 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, Mr V. Webster, MrS. Smith. 
\ Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA, | : a apieen tee i ie vase P 
Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second | SU R REY I HEA l RE. m 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, W 
imitative Entertainment, yclept An entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled v 
WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS) = THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR. | 
OF MERRIMENT. | The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, e 
" , . | Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr ALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, b 
Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. Mr C. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, 
Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ Love | Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. 
at Limehouse.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ After which, an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled A 
a Benrs : a er | “So WEN eG.” 7 
Part Il, consists of the following Songs, &c. | [By J. A 1C. ZB ] a 
. az or » in a Flower Bed.’ ‘The Nervous Family.’ y LeReD and C, Z, BakNerr.] ; : 
©The Rose and the Lily, or, Love ina Flower Bec 1e Nervous Family Principal Characters by Miss Vincent, Miss Rumens, Mr Vale, MrC. Hill, V 
Parr IIL. | MrHonner, Mr Williams, Mr Rogers, Mr Gough, Mr Asbury, Messrs. Young, c-. 


| 
‘ i kT S< TING } q 2 | To conclude with the admired Melo-Drama, entitled 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIV ING MODELS OF | THE INCHCAPE, BELL ‘ 


(By E. Fi srg ig 





1. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the a woltksown attiendes. ~ | The Chi iracters by Miss Scott, n, Mrs Vale, Miss Rumens, Mr Gough a 
I}. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.- Itl. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening | Mr D. Pitt. Mr C. Hill, mner, Mr Vale, and Mr Rogers tr 
his Sandals.—LV. The Slave a (the Grinder) sharpening his Kuife while | -seitetneicsias Ee eee ees ee . 

3 . Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- , . ry ee ee Hy roe. ry’ \} lak Cheat 
verhe aring the Conspirators. The Fighting ‘OBURC HEATRE. e L’Orme— e Old Oak Chest. 
peta The African alarme : at the Thuoder.—V Il. Ajax defying the Lightning. CoBuRrG PHEATRE De } be ir 4 sa ld * th 

V ‘i. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence, | —The Death of ¢ hristoph » ° 
from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercales clothing himself in the fatal =e : 
Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate | - " : D 
Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1.—Horatius shielding | Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, ’ 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted We apous of the opposing Curatii, the eldest parcels an \ comeininteasions Tor the Raiter.-aret6 be di ad) = gold in 

or ‘ st of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- ae ee ; Se eee ee) : 

f whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of & , "3 pam HAD ww. Roval e \. Hays 
pent To conclude with the famous positions of THE DYING GLADIATOR. | by J. CHAPPEL Erin HAM we N, Royal : cpg 3 4 m 
ae 165 Regent street ; J.Fierv, 16 Air street, Piccadilly;  Mansu, 19 si 

Parr IV. etre treet, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Epbers’s Library, Ui « 


j 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, Bond street ; and by all 8 so0k-sellers and Newsmen, 
By Mr H. CHILDE, Inventor of the Dissotvinc Views. C, and W. Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden s 








